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GET TOGETHER 


(By Moses H. Strauss, L. U. No. 
25, Boston.) 


OMETIMES in the 
bh experience 
of every  subor- 
dinate local we 
find a disgruntled 
few who are con- 
tinually finding 
fault with their 
local officers. Noting the contro- 
versy from time to time in differ- 
ent locals, I cannot refrain from 
saying a few words on the subject. 
I invariably find the kickers are 
those who seldom attend meetings 
of their respective locals or take 
much interest in the election of its 
officers. Instead of putting their 
shoulder to the wheel and help 
push, they stand back criticising 
the work of those who have given 
their time and energy to build up 
the great organization and fight 
its grievances. A clean, honest, 
kind criticism is wholesome, but 
an underhand thrust, intended to 
be smart, is dangerous. There is 
so much of this flippant criticism 
these days—we are nearly all 
guilty of it; yet it is a kind of sin 
that keeps the right from succeed- 
ing. There are instances every 
day where a noble act is kicked 
aside by a disparaging remark in- 
tended only asa slap. The serious 
trouble with these flippant criti- 
cisms is, they never leave a truth 
behind; it is always a blotch. The 
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thing to do is to leave off the flip- 
pant and make a criticism sincere, 
thoughtful, frank and kind. Ifa 
criticism is not thus intended, it 
is false and flippant, unworthy of 
a true man. How many ball 
games would a ball team win if 
the whole team did not work to- 
gether? Some of the players are 
compelled to make sacrifices so the 
whole team can win. So it is with 
any organization—all the mem- 
bers must use their individual 


effort to bring about the victory. 
Do not let personal feelings inter- 
fere with the 
We are 


welfare of your lo- 


cal. banded together to 


fight for our cause, not to fight one 
another. What one man cannot 
accomplish, a united body of men 
can. Go to your meetings, help 
elect your officers, then push. The 
success of your local organization 
is dependent upon the loyalty of 
its members. How much better a 
set of officers can work with the 
knowledge that they have the 
members’ loyal support. Stand to 
their backs and they will deliver 
the goods. Show the true spirit 
of brotherhood and brotherly love 
and you will be a credit to the or- 
ganization of which you are a 
member. 





WHAT LABOR UNIONS ARE DOING 


HILE the primary 
object of the or- 
ganizations of la- 
bor is the im- 
provement of the 
conditions of the 
workers at the 
point of produc- 
tion, and while the members of 
the various unions throughout the 
country do not intend to allow 
other considerations to divert 
them from that end, we still can 
point with pride to the secondary 
results of our coming together for 
mutual help. 

There is no other school, lyce- 
um, ete., that can anyway ap- 
proach the labor union hall as an 
educational institution. 

From the local unions we have 
sent our young men; first to the 
conventions of their districts and 
national bodies; next to represent 
us on scale committees, and before 
the representatives of foreign, 
and oftentimes hostile bodies; be- 
fore the' great public, and before 
the legislators of the States and 
Nation. 

In nearly every instance these 
graduates from the labor unions 
have found themselves competent 
to hold their own against the men 





trained as special pleaders in law 
schools and colleges; have been 
able to make clear the case of the 
men whom they represent. 

Wherever we have been able to 
meet the representatives of the 
employing classes in the council 
chamber our representatives have 
ever been able to give at least as 
good an account of themselves as 
any of those who represent the 
other interests. 

And these able counselors de- 
veloped their splendid abilities 
only through exchanging ideas 
with their fellow workers in the 
halls of their local unions. 

Not only have the labor organi- 
zations qualified as educational in- 
stitutions, but we question if there 
is any other organized body that 
does as much practical work to 
prevent grinding poverty and 
want as do the various labor or- 
ganizations. 

Many labor organizations can 
show by their books that fully 
four-fifths of the money disbursed 
is for sick and death benefits; aid 
to those among their membership 
that are in need. And such aid is 
not offered in the name of “char- 
ity;’ the members of the labor 
unions learn to recognize each 
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others’ needs; learn to recognize 
the brotherhood of man, and they 
provide adequate relief in the 
name of common humanity. 

The public conscience is being 
awakened by the example and the 
pleadings of the men educated in 
this ethical school. 

It is the representatives of the 
labor unions that today are lead- 
ing the fight, in State and national 
legislatures, for the recognition 
of the right of those who have 
been deprived of their natural 
breadwinners; of those who have 
been crippled, wrecked in the in- 
dustries, to adequate monetary 
compensation, the cost of which 
should be considered as part of 
the expenses of production, so 
that want, hunger, physical suf- 
fering may not be part of the bur- 


den of those who are injured; the 
dependents of those whose lives 
are sacrificed in the productive in- 
dustries. 

Every law for the protection of 
life in industry; every law for the 
preservation of health in mine, 
mill or factory was initiated in 
the halls of the labor unions. 

We ask no special credit for 
this; this fight is ours. But in 
aiding ourselves, in demanding 
more humane, more just laws, we 
have helped humanity as a whole. 

We claim for the labor unions 
of the country the credit of doing 
more practical uplift work than 
has every other institution, sup- 
posedly organized for that pur- 
pose, combined.—U. M. W. Jour- 
nal. 





WHAT WAR HAS DONE AND IS DOING 


— IE have received the 
following from 
Congressman 
William Kent: 

“It is a pleasure 
to submit to your 
attention the en- 
closed document. 

“It is not a plea, born of weak- 
ness or despair. It is an aggres- 
sive challenge to the world for a 
realization of Christianity. It is 
an appeal for one step toward a 
social status that will make human 
life on this planet tolerable, sacred 
and secure.” 


—Its Blights— 


War has brought low our con- 
ception of the preciousness of 
human life as slavery brought low 
our conception of human liberty. 

It has benumbed our growing 
sense of the nurture of life; and 
at a time when we were challeng- 
ing Reichstag, Parliament and 
Congress with the needlessness of 
infant mortality and child labor, 
it entrenches a million youths with 
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cold and fever and 
death. 

It has thwarted the chance of 
our times for the fulfillment of 
life, and _ scattered like burst 
sharpnel the hands of the sculp- 
tors and the violinists, the limbs 
of the hurdlers and the swimmers, 
the sensitive muscles of the me- 
chanics and the weavers, the 
throats of the singers and the in- 
terpreters, the eyes of the astron- 
omers and the melters—every 
skilled and prescient part of the 
human body, every type of craft 
and competence of the human 
mind. 

It has set back our promptings 
toward the conservation of life, 
and in a decade when England 
and France and Russia, Germany 
and Austria and Belgium, have 
been working out social insurance 
against the hazards of peace; it 
throws back upon the world an 
unnumbered company of _ the 
widowed and the fatherless, and 
of aged parents left bereft and 
destitute. 


impending 
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It has blocked our way toward 
the ascent of life, and in a century 
which has seen the beginnings of 
effort to upbuild the common 
stock, has cut off from parenthood 
the strong, the courageous and the 
high-spirited. 


—Its Injuries— 


It has in its development of 
armaments, pitted human flesh 
against machinery. 

It has wrested the power of 
self-defense from the hands of 
freemen who wielded lance and 
sword and scythe, and has set 
them as machine-tenders to do the 
bidding of their masters. 

It has brought strange men to 
the doorsills of peaceful people; 
men like their own men, bearing 
no grudges against them; men 
snatched away from their fields 
and villages where their fathers 
lie buried, to kill and burn and de- 
stroy till this other people are 
driven from their homes for a 
thousand years or sit abject and 
broken. 


dered march for succor the crip- 
pled and aged and bedridden, the 
little children and the women 
great with child unborn. 

It has razed flowing lines in 
which the art and aspiration of 
earlier generations expressed 
themselves and has thus waged 
war upon the dead. 

It has tortured and twisted the 
whole social fabric of the living. 

It has burdened our children 
and our children’s children with a 
staggering load of debt. 

It has inundated the lowlands 
of the world’s economy with 
penury and suffering unreckon- 
able, hopelessly depressing stand- 
ards of living already much too 
low. 

It has rent and trampled upon 
the network of world co-operation 
in trade and craftsmanship which 
had made all men fellow-workers. 

It. has whetted a lust among 
neutral nations to profit by fur- 
nishing the means to prolong its 
struggles. 

It has blasted our new interna- 





It has stripped farms and tionalism in the protection of 
ruined self-sustaining commu- working women and children.— 
nities and poured, into a bewil- Labor Clarion. 

WORK OF LAST CONGRESS 
SIFICERS of the Department of justice prohib- 
American Feder- ited from using anti-trust appro- 
ation of Labor. priation funds to prosecute labor 
have compiled and farmers’ organizations under 
the following the anti-trust act. First session. 
record of reme- Department of justice prohib- 





dial legislation by 
the Sixty - third 
Congress, which adjourned sine 
die last month: 

Organizations of labor and 
farmers taken from the purview 
of the anti-trust act. 

Limitation of the use, and pre- 
vention of the abuse of the writ of 
injunction in labor disputes. 

Legislation defining and _ re- 
stricting punishment for alleged 
contempts of injunction writs. 


ited from using anti-trust appro- 
priation funds to prosecute labor 
and farmers’ organizations under 
the anti-trust act. Second ses- 
sion. 

Department of justice prohib- 
ited from using anti-trust appro- 
priation funds to prosecute labor 
and farmers’ organizations under 
the anti-trust act. Third session. 


Passage of seamen’s law, abol- 
ishing involuntary servitude; pro- 
viding better treatment of seamen 
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and improving life-saving provi- 
sions on vessels at sea. 

Old conciliation, mediation and 
arbitration act repealed. New 
law enacted with permanent offi- 
cials appointed to administer it in 
behalf of railroad employes en- 
gaged in operating service. 

Eight-hour law enacted for 
women and child workers of the 
District of Columbia. (Decided 
constitutional March 13, 1915, by 
Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia.) 

Eight-hour law passed for em- 
ployes under the Alaska coal land 
act. 

Public construction of Alaska 
railroad. 

Compensation for injuries act 
extended to postoffice employes. 

Industrial education provided 
with appropriations, for farmers 
and rural residents under the 
agricultural extension act. 

Taylor system, stop-watch and 
speeding-up methods in United 
States arsenals prohibited. 

Taylor system, stop-watch and 
speeding-up methods in United 
States navy yards, gun factories 
and torpedo stations prohibited. 

Piecework prohibited in post- 
office department, Washington, 
D. C. 

Public construction of battle- 
ships, transports and other vessels 
in United States navy yards, ex- 
tended. Repairs to vessels of the 
navy to be made in governmental 
instead of private yards. Steadier 
work assured to employes of Gov- 
ernment navy yards. 

Licensed officers, such as mas- 
ters, mates and pilots, guaranteed 
right to quit, and protected when 
reporting defects of their vessels 
to Government inspectors. 

Bureau of mines act extended 
and strengthened. Ten new ex- 
periment stations and seven new 
safety stations provided. 

Senatorial investigation of in- 
dustrial dispute in coal fields of 


West Virginia, whereby peace was 
restored; the eight-hour day 
secured; check weighmen pro- 
vided, and 10 per cent. increase in 
wages gained—right of organiza- 
tion guaranteed and other im- 
proved working conditions in- 
cluded. 

Postoffice employes — annual 
promotion maintained, notwith- 
standing the postmaster general’s 
effort to substitute biennial for 
annual promotions. 

Eight-hour law for _ postoffice 
clerks and carriers retained, not- 
withstanding the effort of the 
postmaster to change radically. 

Letter carriers’ salaries  re- 
stored, notwithstanding the effort 
of the postmaster-general to re- 
duce the pay of letter carriers, 
known as collectors, from $1,200 
to $1,000 per year. 

Locomotive boiler inspection 
act extended to cover locomotive 
engines and tenders. 

Leave of absence with pay to 
employes of Government printing 
office extended from 26 to 30 days 
per year. 

Impeachment proceedings of 
Judge Wright responsible for his 
resignation. 

Immigration law with literacy 
test failed of passage over Presi- 
dent’s veto by four votes. 





TESTIMONY BEFORE THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


Prof. Henry R. Seager, pro- 
fessor of political economy in 
Columbia University, and presi- 
dent of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, was called 
to testify. He told of the unfair- 
ness of the present legal system. 
“T don’t see,” he said, “how any 
fair man can dispute that our 
judges have shown a decided bias 
in favor of the employer.” 

Professor Seager went on to 
show that most successful lawyers 
have a corporation practice, in 
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which they absorb the corporation 
point of view. From the ranks of 
these successful—so-called—law- 
yers, judges are picked, with the 
result that the corporation point 
of view finds itself seated on the 
perch where “justice” is handed 
out to all and sundry, with sundry 
getting mostly the worst of it. 
“Antecedent training” was Prof. 
Seager’s term for this pre-judicial 
corporation affiliation. 


—Shows Specific Points in Jus- 
tice— 

Unfairness of the legal system 
was pointed out in connection with 
the matter of bail, wherein the 
poor man gets soaked for a night 
in the hoosgow because he can’t 
lay down the price of his liberty, 
while the rich man hauls out his 
checkbook, signs his name and 
beats it to home and mother. Also 
in the alternative sentence of 
“$30.00 or twenty days,” in which 
the poor man has to work on the 
rock pile or stay in a cell for twen- 
ty days, while the man with the 
price can buy his liberty with 
$30.00, there being no decent 
equality between twenty days and 
$30.00. 

Professor Seager believes there 
are fewer corporation lawyers 
made into judges in States where 
judges are elected. He thinks the 
people are beginning to get wise to 
the gentry, and to shy at them for 
judicial jobs. Also he _ believes 
that public sentiment is growing 
so emphatic that all judges, as a 
class, are beginning to lean less 
against the “property rights” side 
of the case. 


—Hurls Shot at Bosses— 


That there should be a method 
in which all labor legislation can 
be passed on by the United States 
Supreme Court in order that there 
might be one predominating view- 
point, instead of a viewpoint for 
every State, was recommended by 
the professor. 


And in parting, he slammed it 
home to the bosses who have em- 
ployers’ associations for the pur- 
pose of breaking up organizations 
of the workers. 

“It is an unbearable condition,” 
he said, “that employers can or- 
ganize and pride themselves on 
their organizations and then use 
those organizations to prevent 
their employes from organizing.” 





PATRIOTIC CAPITAL? 


Capital is playing the usual role 
in the war in Europe—while labor 
is furnishing food for cannon, em- 
ployers are seeing what they can 
get out of it themselves, in profits. 

The Independence Labor party, 
meeting in Norwich, England, re- 
cently, approved a resolution call- 
ing for a_ world-wide protest 
against secret diplomacy and “a re- 
construction of the machinery by 
which the democracy of Europe 
will forever abolish war.” 

The resolution declared that an 
attempt is being made by capitalis- 
tic employers to break down the la- 
bor movement in England and 
throughout the world. 

The convention recommended 
that a vigorous campaign of edu- 
cation to combat these misrepresen- 
tations may be launched at once. 

Particularly the resolution as- 
serted the big employers are resum- 
ing their attempts to exploit wom- 
en labor. 

The most important “war news” 
lately has been the peace declara- 
tions of the British and German 
labor organizations. This indicates 
that peace is nearer at hand than 
we suspect, because if the people of 
Europe ever seriously ask them- 
selves what this war is all about, it 
will mean the end of many thrones. 

If recent labor activities are not 
quickly checked the governments at 
war will soon discover the desir- 
ability of peace—Iron City Trade 
Journal. 




















(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


E have just had another splendid victory in the city of 

VV Cincinnati, where the Ice Wagon Drivers and Helpers’ Lo- 
cal Union No. 105 have signed up a two-year agreement 

which grants them an increase in wages of $1.00 per 

week and a strictly union, or what is commonly called a closed 
shop agreement. It is a splendid settlement. The members of 
this union have every reason to be proud of the victory, when it is taken 
into consideration that this is the first time that this union has had a 
signed agreement of any kind or any recognition from the employing 
class. Two years ago those men formed a union and were forced on 
strike by the employers. They knew nothing of what trade unionism 
was up to that time. The strike lasted for several weeks. You will re- 
member this is the case where the Mayor of the city ordered the ice 
plants turned over to the city and were operated by the city for several 
weeks. It was the first time in the history of any city in this country 
where such a proceeding took place. Any way, after several weeks of 
strike the men went back to work under the best conditions that they 
could and without any recognition of their union. Since that time they 
have been slowly organizing; they have been educating themselves, and 
through the efforts of the officers, especially the business agent of the 
union, when they presented their agreement this year they were in a 
pretty sound condition, although they did not by any means have all 
of the men in their union that were employed at that craft. The em- 
ployers met them and, after several meetings, granted them an increase 
in wages, but refused to consider the question of a strictly union shop. 
The men were determined that nothing short of a union shop would 
satisfy them and, by a secret ballot taken, decided by an overwhelming 
majority to strike on Monday morning, May 17th, unless their request 
was granted. The General President took part in all of the proceedings, 
attending their meetings and conferences, and after acquainting the 
members of the General Executive Board as to the situation and receiv- 
ing their endorsement of a strike, again appeared before the employers, 
Sunday afternoon, May 16th, and after two hours’ conference the em- 
ployers decided that it was best for all concerned that no strike take 
place and the president and vice-president of the largest company signed 
the agreement and guaranteed that the other companies would sign or 
follow their action, which has since been done. The ice drivers of this 
local also have in their local the stablemen working for the ice com- 
panies and the pullers who work on the inside of the building and all 
handlers or those engaged in the manufacture of ice, with the exception 
of the firemen and engineers, who are covered by their respective or- 
ganizations. The agreement covering the hiring of men reads as fol- 
lows: “Union men shall be employed by the companies. in case it is 
impossible to find a union man and a non-union man has to be hired, he 
must become a member of the union within ten days.” You will notice 
from this that the union does not hold the companies down to hiring 
none but union men. They give them the right to hire a non-union man, 
if no union man can be found, but the non-union man must become a 
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member of the union inside of ten days and he must be told by the com- 
pany’s representative. 

I believe that the signing of this agreement will mean better condi- 
tions for the men and for the companies. We want the companies to be 
successful because we believe that their success is our success. We want 
no friction and we want the men in Cincinnati who have been successful 
in getting this agreement to be better men than they were before if it 
is possible. This means a victory for us, but it also means a victory for 
the employers, because they had brains enough and business judgment 
sufficient to avert a conflict by avoiding a strike, which would mean de- 
struction of business for the employers and loss of wages for the men. 
As a result of the advancement in education on both sides, men sat 
around the table and settled up this matter, and if a settlement of this 
kind could have been obtained two years ago it would mean more pros- 
perity for the ice manufacturers of that city and peace and happiness 
for the men. Unfortunately, as stated in previous issues of this mag- 
azine, we have to have a strike, which is forced on us, in nearly every 
large city before we are successful in educating the employers. We do 
not believe in strikes, but where employers will not listen to reason the 
first time, we have to strike, but after they experience one strike the 
employers never want another. We will never again have any trouble 
in Cincinnati such as we had two years ago. We will never have any 
more trouble in Boston like we had in 1907. One lesson is enough and 
it is too bad that that lesson is required. The settling up of the wage 
scale of the ice drivers in Cincinnati will mean new life for the other 
organizations. The truck drivers will now take hold and pick up cour- 
age as a result of this settlement. Already we have four organizations 
in Cincinnati working under strictly union shop agreements, viz., the 
milk wagon drivers, the carriage and cab drivers, the bakery and pie 
drivers and the ice wagon drivers and helpers. When you take into con- 
sideration that on April 1, 1913, we did not have more than two hundred 
members in the whole city of Cincinnati, and at the present time we 
have about three thousand, we have every. reason to be encouraged, and 
the best part of it is that we have real unions, that live up to our laws 
and have obtained conditions for their membership, and we have 
brought about this condition this year without any serious conflict and 
have succeeded in doing these things in the middle of an industrial de- 
pression and in the face of general unrest existing in our country and 
throughout the world. What a contrast it is—the ice drivers and help- 
ers of Cincinnati settling up with their employers; the milk wagon driv- 
ers of Chicago settling with their employers, granting them a vacation, 
with many of our other unions throughout the country doing the same 
thing. When you compare these conditions with the terrible slaughter 
of the working people in Europe, surely we have every reason to say 
that we are indeed the most advanced and the most humanized nation 
on the face of the earth. 








drivers in Detroit, with the result that their charter was sur- 
rendered. The cause of the disagreement between the local union 
and the International was that the local union was signing dif- 
ferent wage scales with every separate concern in the city, and to a 
certain extent were penalizing one concern to the advantage of the 
others. The majority of the officers of the local were favoring the con- 


A SHORT time ago we had some trouble with the tea and coffee 
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cern by whom they were employed. The General President instructed 
the local union that a uniform wage scale should and must prevail and 
that all concerns must be treated alike. The officers resented the in- 
structions received from the General President and were successful in 
getting the membership, through misinformation transferred to them 
by these prejudiced officers, to vote to surrender their charter. Short- 
ly after tuat we were informed that they, the drivers, who, by the way, 
do not like to be called drivers, but want to be termed salesmen, mind 
you—tea and coffee drivers in Detroit think they are more dignified if 
called salesmen—and as we were saying, they sought a charter from the 
Clerks’ International Union. The General President corresponded with 
Mr. Conway, secretary-treasurer of the Clerks’ International Union, 
whose headquarters are in Lafayette, Ind. A few days after that the 
secretary dropped into our headquarters and we explained everything 
to him. He said that one of his local men down in Detroit had written 
him about issuing a charter covering tea and coffee salesmen. Now, a 
salesman is one who works in a store or some place of that kind and 
sells goods or merchandise. The drivers, for instance, employed by the 
Jewel Tea Company of Detroit are not solicitors even. They merely 
deliver the goods, and the company has special men on the road all the 
time who do the soliciting. These men drive their horses all day, de- 
liver their load just the same as do milk drivers, collect their money the 
same as taxicab drivers, nd in short are no different from other classes 
of drivers who are now affiliated with our organization, particularly 
the bakery wagon drivers and the milk wagon drivers. Still those 
gentlemen in Detroit resent the idea of being called drivers or mem- 
bers of the Teamsters and Chauffeurs’ International Union and 
thought if they were affiliated with the Clerks’ International Union, 
which, by the way, is one of the weakest international unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, they would be real gentlemen. 
Anyway, to make a long story short, the General President explained 
the whole affair to Secretary Conway, and that gentleman agreed that 
under no conditions would they admit them into their union, because, of 
-course, the clerks had no right to admit drivers into their organization. 
The first thing we knew the clerks had taken them into their organiza- 
tion; those drivers, who, because we endeavored to discipline them for 
wrong-doing toward their employers, surrendered their charter. 

We merely mention this matter so that you may understand that 
even sometimes among trade unions there is considerable ingratitude 
and considerable double-crossing. In many parts of the country the 
clerks have drivers affiliated with their union, especially in Butte, Mont., 
which is one of the strongest locals they have, and where, by the way, 
we might say they have a real organization. In this city they have the 
drivers, which is contrary to law, contrary to their jurisdiction rights, 
contrary to all the principles of trade unionism to have them hold driv- 
ers or chauffeurs in their organization. We are merely acquainting our 
membership, through the columns of the Journal, as to existing condi- 
tions, requesting them from now on to see to it, in their respective dis- 
tricts, that no drivers of any vehicles, where it can be prevented, be 
allowed to hold membership in the clerks’ union. This organization of 
ours seems to be the football for many of the other organizations, and 
we must sooner or later wake up to the fact that we must, if necessary, 
fight those unions for the jurisdiction we are entitled to. It is not a 
‘question of the few men involved, but a question of the principle in- 
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volved, and we are sorry to say that some international unions, mainly 
through the narrowness of their officers, are today causing more trouble 
in the labor movement than has been caused by the Employers’ Associa- 
tion. The selfishness of men who are supposed to know and to do what 
is right is demonstrated in the labor movement as much as in any other 
place. The success or the downfall of an organization of labor depends 
mainly on its officers, and the first principle with which an officer should 
be possessed is the principle of truthfulness and honesty, followed by 
courage to do that which is right, no matter who he offends, or no mat- 
ter how many votes he may lose from his membership. 





E came near having a bad situation in Chicago since the last 
VV issue of our magazine. The firm of Hibbard, Spencer & 
Bartlett locked out several of our members because the mem- 
bers refused to give up their union. This is one of the larg- 
est concerns of its kind in the world. This concern defied the union in 
the 1905 strike and went on with their business in spite of everybody. 
The officers of Local No. 705 endeavored to get conditions for the men 
working for this company, who were members of their union, but the 
company refused to give them any recognition whatever, finally locking 
out the men. The matter, however, has been settled by the company 
selling their trucks to one of the large master teamsters of Chicago, 
who employed all of the men that had been locked out, and although 
they are doing the same work as they did before, the only difference is 
that they are getting more money and working for a different employer. 
It looked bad for a while, because nearly every large concern in Chicago 
have their drivers hauling from this company, and if the matter was 
not properly handled many of our members might become involved in 
a strike in sympathy with our locked out members. We are pleased to 
say, as stated above, that the matter was settled, and settled to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 

We have been very fortunate so far this year, as we have got away 
from two or three very delicate situations in the milk wagon drivers’ 
scale in Chicago, in the case of the ice wagon drivers and helpers in 
Cincinnati and in the matter of Local No. 705 lockout and several other 
cases that looked pretty bad. We have succeeded without a conflict. 
We think we have been most fortunate, and especially when we take 
into consideration the fact that nearly all the other organizations are 
involved in trouble of a serious nature. The building trades especially 
have thousands of men out of work in every section of the country. We 
are going along slowly but surely, making very little noise, but we are 
continually organizing, continually adding to our membership, slowly 
building up our treasuries, both locally and internationally, and doing 
it without any great amount of advertising by the press and without 
brass bands celebrating our big strikes, as they used to do years ago. 
We do not believe that getting your picture and your name in the paper 
gets you anything. Quiet, conservative, modest, unostentatious officers 
and unions are the things that count this day, not the loud, boisterous, 
threatening individuals with whom we were acquainted years ago. 
Stick to your work. Do it honestly and quietly and you are bound to 
succeed. 
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away and make preparations to have your union represented 

to the fullest extent at that convention. We want every union 

that is entitled to a delegate to send one. We want the unions 
that are entitled to more than one delegate to send their full quota. The 
man who does not attend the meetings of his local is not much good to 
the local. He may show up when the question of a wage scale is being 
discussed or when an election is to take place and then stay away for 
the rest of the year. This man retards the progress of the union. The 
same is true about a local union that has a chance to send a delegate to 
the convention. The convention of our International Union is held once 
every three years. Many of us may not be alive to attend the next con- 
vention. It is our duty to do our share of the work while we are con- 
nected with the union. The convention makes laws that govern the 
organization for the succeeding three years, and any local union that 
does not send a delegate to the convention to help make those laws is 
negligent in its duty toward the International Union, because you are 
part of the International and should help us to make our laws. You 
should help us by making suggestions, presenting resolutions and make 
recommendations. Therefore you will see the necessity of getting ready 
now to do your full duty by the officers of the International Union by 
helping them with your presence at the convention, thereby doing your 
full duty to your membership and to all of our unions by taking part 
in the convention and its proceedings, so that when the convention ad- 
journs each delegate can explain to the local he represented why 
everything or any certain thing was done, and he will be able to explain, 
during the two or three years following the convention, why such an 
amendment to the constitution was made or why such action was taken 
on some special matter. Besides doing this, as you are bound to do, it 
is a matter of education to our members who attend a convention, as 
they will learn more while attending a convention than any one can 
imagine which will be helpful to the membership after returning. It 
broadens a man’s mind to meet his co-workers from every city through- 
out the country. He hears conditions explained by his brother team- 
sters and chauffeurs from the different sections of the country. To 
travel is an education in itself, and surely if there is anything or any 
part of the country that is at all worth seeing; if there is any one thing 
that can give you an education more than another, it is the chance to 
cross the mountains and visit this vast country on the other side. Be- 
sides, we are informed that the unions along the coast are making spe- 
cial preparations to impress upon the minds of our delegates attending 
the convention the wonderful work that they have done out there. I 
believe that the entertainment and good things they have in store for 
our delegation are beyond description at this time. Suffice to say that 
I am satisfied, from what I have seen of that country and our people 
there, that they can do things that no one else can do. So get ready! 
It is the opportunity of your life. You can make the trip for about one- 
half the usual price. We need your help and you need the experience 
and education. 


D: not forget the convention in San Francisco. Get busy right 





There has been an appeal sent out from Kansas City, Mo., to all 
jitney bus organizations asking them to attend a convention of the Jit- 
ney Bus Association of Kansas, and it calls itself an international or- 
ganization. We want to warn our organizations and all men working 
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as jitney bus drivers that this is a phony or fake dual organization, such 
as has been started many times by independent chauffeurs in different 
parts of the country. It has no connection whatever with the labor 
movement and they cannot have an international charter or any affilia- 
tion with the American Federation of Labor as an international union, 
and the only organization that has jurisdiction over them, or chauffeurs 
of any kind (and the so-called jitney bus driver is a chauffeur) is this 
International Union, and we have already chartered several local unions 
covering this class of men, and we caution them to pay no attention 
whatever to this appeal or to any other appeal of its kind which means 
an independent movement, as. by doing so they are giving a chance to 
a few individual fakers to use them in promoting a dual organization, 
which is, of course, antagonistic to our International Union and the 
American Federation of Labor. 





JITNEY MEN SECURE INJUNC- 
TION 


Atlanta, Ga. 

A temporary injunction restrain- 
ing city officials from enforcing an 
ordinance to license and regulate 
jitney buses was granted here late 
today by Superior Court Judge El- 
lis on petition of a local association 
of jitney bus operators. The court 
set April 19 as the day for the offi- 
cials to show cause why the injunc- 
tion should not be made permanent. 


The Servers are striking more 
deeply than the Savers ever struck. 

The Servers say Labor shall no 
more be exploited, trodden, tor- 
tured for the benefit of the en- 
dowed. 

They are carving the hereditary 
parks of private lords into gardens 
for the people. 

They are taking the children out 
of mines and factories and putting 
them into schools. 

They are wresting public utili- 
ties from the wealth barons and 
giving them into the hands of the 
people. 

They are making of every wom- 
an a citizen. 

They are determined to give 
every baby a square deal. 

They are bringing back beauty 
to money-mad cities. 

They have sentenced to death the 
two chief enemies of the race, War 
and Alcohol. 

We are more profoundly reli- 
gious now than were the men of 
any previous era. But we are not 
saving brands from the burning; 
we are putting out the fire. 

The Savers gave up the world as 
lost, and attempted to rescue a few. 
The Servers have the bold purpose 
of transforming the world. 

The call of the Savers was for 





SOME LABOR FACTS 


(By Dr. Frank Crane in Cosmo- 
politan.) 


The cry of the Old Gospel was, 
“Save!” That of the New Gospel is, 
“Serve!” 

Yet we have not changed, only 
grown. The New comes out of the 
Old. We have learned that to serve 
is to save. 

The moral force of yesterday 
sought to save men from a hell 
hereafter; the ethical enthusiasm 
of today is directed toward saving 
men from hellishness here. 

Christendom is shaken with a 
new conscience as by an earth- 
quake. We are in the midst of 





economic upheavals more radical 
than the French Revolution. 


missionaries. The call of the Serv- 
ers is for citizens. 
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EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—As we 
have not had anything for the 
Journal for some time, I wish to 
say at this time that at our last 
meeting, held on May 8, Local 
No. 729 decided to donate Brother 
George W. Briggs, General Au- 
ditor, a small present of $100.00 
as a token of esteem in which Lo- 
cal No. 729 holds George W. 
Briggs for what he has done for 
Local No. 729, and we hope that 
he will get well and be among us 
once more, for we want to see him 
in harness again. 

The executive board of the local 
union has requested me to ask you 
to publish this letter. 

Fraternally yours, 
A. G. HARTMAN, 
Acting Corresponding Secretary. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—Has the 
brother of his fellow-workers ever 
stopped to think when he is on the 
street corners or in public places 
throwing innuendoes about - the 
officers of his local union being 
crooked, standing in with the em- 
ployer as against the trade union- 
ists, ever put himself in the place 
of the one that he is assailing and 
examined his conscience to see how 
he would feel, or does he take 
everything for gospel truth with- 
out first investigating whether the 
one making the charges has some 
ulterior motive in making insinu- 
ations against the business repre- 
sentatives or officers of the local 
union. How many of this class 
ever amount to anything in the 
struggle to uplift the majority of 
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the men who are hard working 
and want to have peace and har- 
mony in their union, but no, the 
knocker is not satisfied, because 
ninety-nine chances out of a hun- 
dred he is so dull of comprehension 
that he does not want to be con- 
vinced that his argument is wrong, 
but will insist on keeping up dis- 
cord among the rank and file, who 
become disgusted and will not at- 
tend the meetings, and that is 
where the knocker is always stir- 
ring up trouble and gets his work 
in. If the members who stay away 
from the meetings would only at- 
tend and help the officers in their 
work, how long would this class of 
knockers last? I believe at our 
next convention there should be a 
law enacted to punish the knocker 
who stands on the highway and 
tells every one within the hearing 
of his fog-horn voice what he is 
going to do to the business repre- 
sentative and the officers of the lo- 
cal at their next meeting and when 
the meeting comes along he lays 
down like a yellow dog, as he 
knows in his heart before he gets 
upon the floor that he cannot back 
up his lies, but will take a chance 
to pull through by taking some 
popular side of some question. 
Many times this is done by a 
knocker who was dragged into the 
local union and would not be a 
member if he could work without 
carrying a paid-up card. Ask any 
business representative who is the 
hardest member in his union to get 
dues out of, and he will tell you 
the knocker, every time. In my 
opinion the officers of a local union 
have knocking enough from their 
employers without having to take 
any more from the knocker who 
calls himself a trade unionist. 
When the International Organ- 
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izer comes to your city and tries to 
advise the membership to go slow 
when there is trouble brewing on 
account of business depression, the 
knocker again begins to work and 
tries to advise the members that 
they can attend to their own busi- 
ness without the organizer butting 
in. So you see the knocker never 
stops, and it’s my opinion he must 
knock himself when he is asleep, 
because some one does not make 
nature let him keep awake so as he 
can keep on knocking. 

Have you ever seen or heard of 
a knocker at the head of any ad- 
vance movement? If so, I would 
like to know about him so we will 
all have his record to refer to, but 
somehow or other when election 
time comes around the knocker al- 
ways receives a small minority 
that belongs to the knockers’ club, 
but the knocker keeps on knocking 
instead of taking his defeat like a 
trade unionist and putting his 
shoulder to the wheel to build up 
and make our organization what 
it was organized for, for the bene- 
fit of the majority and not for the 
minority. 

In conclusion, I ask the mem- 
bers who read this in the Journal 
to attend the meetings of their lo- 
cal union and knock the knocker 
into obscurity, where he cannot do 
any harm to those who are willing 
to co-operate with the officers of 
their local union. 

Fraternally yours, 
ALEX. MAGUIRE, 
Pres. Taxicab Operators 477. 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 


LABOR 
To the Officers and Members of the 
National and International 


Unions, State and City Central 

Bodies: 

Dear Sirs and Brothers—At the 
meeting of the executive council 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor, held at headquarters April 19- 


24, the representatives of the 
United Garment Workers of Amer- 
ica entered a complaint against the 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America for using the union label 
of the tailors upon ready-made 
clothing and clothing made by the 
seceding faction of the United 
Garment Workers of America. 
Secretary Tracy, of the union label 
trades’ department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, also en- 
tered a complaint against the 
journeymen tailors’ union for vio- 
lation of trade union principles in 
permitting such an unwarranted 
use of the union label of that or- 
ganization. 

It was called to the attention of 
the executive council that the offi- 
cial journal of the journeymen 
tailors officially confirms such im- 
proper and illegitimate use of their 
label by the seceding faction of the 
garment workers, which is con- 
trary to the laws of the journey- 
men tailors’ union, which forbids 
the use of that label by any person 
not a member of that organization. 

This being the case where the 
tailors’ label has been granted by 
the journeymen tailors’ union and 
used by the seceders from the 
United Garment Workers of 
America in flagrant violation of 
the declaration and the mandates 
of the Philadelphia convention of 
the American Federation of La- 
bor, the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor 
hereby cancels and withdraws the 
endorsement of the label of the 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America, 

President Gompers was directed 
to notify the general secretary of 
the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America and all central bodies, na- 
tional and international unions 
that the endorsement heretofore 
given to the label of the Journey- 
men Tailors’ Union of America is 
canceled and withdrawn and shall 
so stand until the journeymen 
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tailors’ union complies fully with 
the decisions of the Philadelphia 
convention, to wit, resume by ref- 
erendum vote their former title, 
“The Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
of America,” and cease to trespass 
on the jurisdiction of any other 
union in the clothing industry. 
Upon proper compliance by the 
journeymen tailors’ union the 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is directed to restore 
the endorsement of the American 
Federation of Labor to the label of 
the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America. 

Secretary Morrison was directed 
to continue to hold in his posses- 
sion any money forwarded by the 
journeymen tailors’ union and not 
to credit the same upon the books 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor until the tailors comply with 
the direction of the Philadelphia 
convention to resume by referen- 
dum vote their former and proper 
title, the Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union of America, and cease to 
trespass on the jurisdiction of any 
other union, and stop all moral and 
financial support of, or affiliation 
with the seceding faction of the 
United Garment Workers of 
America, and that upon proper 
compliance by the journeymen 
tailors’ union all moneys be placed 
to the credit of the journeymen 
tailors’ union without prejudice of 
any kind whatever. 

President Gompers was directed 
to publish in the Weekly News Let- 
ter a copy of the several actions 
taken by the executive council of 
the conditions existing in the 
tailors’ union, also in circular to 
be sent to each national and inter- 
national union, State and city cen- 
tral body connected with the 
American Federation of Labor, 
and also to each local union of the 
journeymen tailors’ union and the 
United Garment Workers of 
America. 

President Gompers was directed 


to confer and to meet with the 
United Hebrew Trades of New 
York for the purpose of having 
that body cease its harboring and 
supporting seceding garment 
workers located in New York City, 
and upon failure of that body to 
comply with the laws of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the de- 
cisions and declarations of the 
Philadelphia convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, all 
international unions having locals 
in New York represented in the 
United Hebrew Trades be required 
to direct such local unions to with- 
draw from the United Hebrew 
Trades. 

The above is communicated to 
you as the official and authorita- 
tive action of the executive council 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor in regard to the course to be 
pursued by organized labor in the 
unfortunate condition in which the 
tailoring and garment working 
trades have been plunged by a 
willful perversion of trade union 
principles to the great detriment 
of the workers in the trade. 

The executive council aims to be 
of practical and efficient service to 
all the toilers of America, and, in 
this instance, to the workers in the 
tailoring and garment working in- 
dustry, and holds itself in readi- 
ness to do any and every honorable 
thing to help the organization dis- 
entangle itself from the present 
intolerable situation. 

The officers of the central labor 
unions will please bring this mat- 
ter to the attention of their re- 
spective unions at the next regular 
meeting. 

Trusting that I may hear from 
you in regard to the above matter 
at your convenience, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 


SAM’L GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 
Attest: 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary A. F. of L. 
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A VOTE OF THANKS 
For evéry man who works there 
are 
A dozen who will let him; 
They’ll smilingly bask within the 
shade 
The while his duties fret him. 
And when his arduous tasks are 
done, 
From out the idle ranks 
There promptly steps a grateful 
one 
To move a vote of thanks. 


When more than three foregath- 
ered are 
In meeting, club or lodge, 
Some cheerful soul must 
work 
That all the others dodge. 
Some one for all must toil 
plan; 
Some one the money banks, 
For which the shirkers, to a man, 
Will move a vote of thanks. 


The 


do the 


and 


many spend their hours in 
ease 
While busy are the few; 

The glory of the game they want, 
3ut not its work to do. 
Untroubled here on earth 

live; 
The strength 
shanks 
They save, to those who toil to give 
A rising vote of thanks. 


they 


that’s in their 


Some day, when all the work is 
done 
And rest has settled down, 
Perhaps the weary toiler then 
Will wear a golden crown. 
Upon his breast may medals flash, 
And at the heavenly banks 
Perhaps they’ll even let him cash 
Those rising votes of thanks. 
MOSES H. STRAUSS, 
Charter Mem. Local 25, Boston. 





“SAFETY FIRST” 
Drivers of union jitney cars in 
Dallas, officially known as Dallas 
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Local No. 201, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
-Stablemen and Helpers, met at 2 
o’clock yesterday afternoon at 
170414 Commerce street to hear an 
address by Marion S. Church. 
“Safety First’? was the theme of 
Mr. Church’s talk. He stated that 
close inquiry failed to reveal a sin- 
gle accident in Dallas which has oc- 
curred to a union driver of a jitney. 
Yesterday’s meeting was the reg- 
ular meeting for the week, held 
each Tuesday afternoon. A num- 
ber of drivers, who are not mem- 
bers of the union, were present, and 
considered the regulations of the 
union which now prohibit racing, 
overloading and smoking on the 
part of drivers. The question of 
immediate regulation was also dis- 
cussed, and with the assistance of 
Mr. Church some progress was 
made toward ascertaining what 
regulation the drivers think would 
be fair and helpful to the business. 


HOLDS JITNEY ORDINANCE 
INVALID 
Houston, Texas. 

That the entire ordinance recent- 
ly adopted by the Houston city 
council for the regulation of jitney 
automobile buses is void and in- 
operative because it discriminates 
as between jitneys and street cars, 
and because it contravenes the 
State constitution and the State 
laws in requiring the jitneys to give 
bond for the assurance of the pub- 
lie’s safety, was the substance of 
an opinion expressed by Judge Wil- 
liam Masterson of the Fifty-fifth 
District Court today. 

The ordinance as drawn specifi- 
eally states in the enacting clause 
that it applies only to jitneys, and 
when this was made known to 
Judge Masterson he held that it 
was a clear discrimination in favor 
of the street cars. 








